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mint-mark, and it appears on pennies of the same period
struck at York, although at the latter mint the long-
established lys mint-mark is not displaced on the larger
coins. The post-restoration coins of the Eoyal Mint of
York are very rare, and, so far, are only known in silver,
although according to the mint accounts gold was also
struck there, but the quantity of both metals coined was
very small. The mint accounts as far as at present
classified make no mention of any money struck at
Canterbury, but on the contrary state for several of the
later years of this reign that no money was struck any-
where but at the Tower.

On a few of what I consider the earliest annulet
coins the mint-mark on the reverse is a trefoil of
pellets joined together, which is probably emblematic
of the Trinity, seeing that the annulet had also a
religious significance, and that sacred emblems were at
the period in question rather frequent on the coins.
The earliest post-restoration angels have St. Michael
with a cross in the centre of his nimbus, and in some
instances a trefoil where its meaning is more obvious
than on the groats. The groats with the trefoil-marked
reverse have almost invariably small annulets as stops
on the obverse, and the annulet mint-mark is larger
than when it came to be used on both sides. The
annulet stops are found on no other groats of Edward IV.
One of the first necessities after the king was again
firmly seated on the throne was a new great seal, as
his last one, having been altered to serve for Henry VI
by the obliteration of his name and badges, was useless.
The new seal was a very fine one, showing the king
seated under a rich canopy wearing an arched crown
(thus long anticipating a similar presentment of the